CLARITY  IS  NOT  ENOUGH                        IJl

five years. Among my students I have often had individuals who
shone at mathematics and found the greatest difficulty in
remembering simple zoological terms when their derivation and
significance had been repeatedly explained.

As a teacher of biology I recognize this as a special class of
difficulties, and I strive to resist the temptation to blame the
student for lack of ability to reason correctly about living
creatures and their characteristics. One real difficulty which makes
some pupils slow is not lack of ability to follow mathematical
reasoning. More often than we care to admit it may be failure
to capitalize results which must be committed to memory before
complicated operations can be performed with alacrity. In all
teaching it is advantageous to set out periodically a summary of
information already acquired for careful memorization. This
provides a platform for the next stage in the development of the
subject and makes it easier to trace successive stages in retrospect.

No doubt our Victorian grandparents laid too much stress on
the role of memory in education. None the less the pendulum
has now swung too far in the opposite direction. It is high time
to tell aldermen, rotary presidents, and Gifford lecturers that they
do not justify their claims to originality in educational theory by
warning us against cramming our children with facts. When we
have done our best to interest, to stimulate, to win the confidence
and to gain the rational assent of those we teach, they have got
to do some real work themselves. The major part of it is
systematic memorization of what they should have at once
understood if we have done our job well. Part of doing it well
is also to encourage them to undertake systematic memorization
at each stage.

What I have said so far has been especially about pure
mathematics, and may be summed up by saying that the teacher's
job is less to make things clear than to give his pupils a powerful
incentive for getting things clear for themselves. Three obstacles
which he has to surmount are easy to recognize. The first is the
paralysing sense of unfamiliartiy, which I have called the "so
what?" reaction. The second is a sense of intellectual inferiority,